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CHAPTER I. 


_ A) SKELETON HAND. 
ik was sauntering in the direction of 
de, Just at dusk, on a warm summer’s 


- 


g merrily, and his face wore an expres- | 


faction. 

ight, for the bootblack was none other 
lefective himself in one of his many 
ni’ Just.completed the solution of an ' 


241i ease in solving the mystery connected | | 


dge, the eS of Crooks.” 


a y ot 
se beoth! 


bt of a group of street urchins, who | 
3 were dancing in aring around a/| 
70) we .08@ face wore an expression of gr eat | 
rs. ste od ii her eyes, as she strove in vain to 
A mocikiug tormentors. 
/$ a baby wot wants to find its mammy !” shouted 


Aive us a kiss fur toll, my pretty,” said another, with 
idden dash at the terrified woman. 

Nith.a bound the bootblack was in the midst of them, 
‘din. another moment they were scattered right and left, 
ith one sweep of his powerful arm. 

/“Now, missy,” he said, turning to the trembling lady, 
fwhat kin dis chile do fur you? Shall I done fotch a cab?” 
' “Oh!” she said, breathlessly, fumbling for her purse, 
“if you will only show me my way, I will be so much ob- 


liged. I don’t know what I should have done if you hadn't. 


come up. .I don’t know what made them treat me so.” 
“Guess dey saw you’ 
shrewdly. “Better hab a cab, missy.” 


He saw that she was still weak from her fright, but she | 


shook her head. 

“No,” she said; “ 
very expensive. I must be quite near to the house, now.” 

“What house, missy ?” 

““Mr. Nicholas Carter’s,” was the unexpected reply. 

“Golly!” exclaimed the negro. “I’m done goin’ dere 
my own se’f. Just you foller me, honey, an you’ll fotch 
up all right.” 

Nick went on ahead, turned a corner, and stood before 
the door of his own house. 

“Dis am de place, sho’ nuff,” he said, turning to the 
woman. 


She had found her purse by this time, and now opened 
it and extracted a five cent piece, which she tendered to| 


her guide. 
“Poor as poverty,” wae Nic! ’s ret (hb 
hep e slanced 2astily it! 


“ 
a 


vk stopped whistling, and paused | 


s afraid of ’em,” replied the darkey, | 


no, I’llnot have a cab. They—they’re | 


ERS he oy 
Pix 


eSiney he muttered, inaudibly. “Wonder 


wants with me.” 

With another word of thanks, she went slow 
‘Steps and rang the bell, while Nick darted into 
and disappeared from sight. 
Fifteen minutes later he was sitting face to face wit 
his caller, who little dreamed that the middle-aced ss 
before her was the bootblack from whom she hi: 
cently parted. 
She was a woman of fifty years or more, and was plain 
\ly, even shabbily dressed. 
“And now, madam,” said Nick, 
you? 9”) 
“T doubt if you can do anything,” she replied, despair 
ingly. 
~I can, at least, hear what it is that you want dor...” 
“T want you to find a fortune for me, amountin: 
'than a million dollars.” , 
“ Indeed !” 
“There !” she said, with a certain mournful satisfaction ; 
“you see how impossible it sounds. I suppose I am a foo} 
to think of it.” 
| “Perhaps not. Tell me about it.” 
“There is not much to tell. Mr. Carter, do yo 
‘in dreams ?” 
“Well, I do not put implicit faith iu ther.” 
“I do; and I have had a strange experiw).:: 
“Tf it relates to the case in hand, tell me abou 
“Tt is the case in hand.” 
“Well?” 
“ Night before last I had adream. I seemed to be 
|when a bony, fleshless hand, the hand of a sk 
shook me by the shoulder until I awoke.” 
| “A ghostly dream.” 
“Yes, indeed. 1 srose in my dres: 
; hand upon m\ Bliced 
‘ioned secretary, or wit 
family for more than a biundred yea 

“There the hand released i*" jioulder, and % 
‘skeleton finger pointed to a small rn ie, Gh 
‘hand side of the secretary. 

“T opened the drawer, but it was empty. 

“The finger, however, continued to point in the’ 
direction, until, with a start, I awoke.” 

“To find yourself——” 

“In my own bed.” 

“Exactly.” 

“‘Ah, you are smiling. I see you put no faith i 
| story.” 

“Pardon me; I donot dou'’ 
|But if you will permit me to 
\is nothing about it to wh. 
thought.” 

“And yet——” 

“Well?” 

“The same thing ao 

“You probably brood: 
yesterday, did you not‘ . 

SE did. 

“And you thorough!y 
more than once?” 

““Many times.” 

“ Without result?” 

“Without the le--" 

ae A r a 


“what can I do for 


m, and, emide 


cb dream in the 
7 «0, I do think that ¥ 
you need give « 


ned bo 


L. 
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*“Yes; but how——” 

“No wonder you had the same dream over again. The 
remarkable part would have been if you had escaped it.” 

She sighed heavily. 

©T way sire you would put no faith in it, Mr. Carter, 
and vet--and yet I know the dream had some meaning, 
so1ae message for me.” 

She spoke with peculiar emphasis, and the detective 
glanced keenly at her. 

“You have some reason for your belief, beyond what 
you have told me,” he said, quietly. 

She hesitated. 

“Tf you expect me todo anything for you, you must 
tell me all,” he continued. 

She paused a moment, and then replied slowly ; 

“TY will tell you all, Mr. Carter, although the subject is, 
in taany vespects, a painful one to me, for in speaking of 
it I shall be lice to reveal to you, a stranger, the curse 
of our family—the skeleton which has lain hidden for 
generations in our midst; the skeleton of greed—the curse 
of miserliness.”’ 

Her voice faltered, but she continued without pausing : 

“We have all fallen under the ban of. this curse; we 
have all struggled to escape from it; we have hidden it 
away—locked our family skeleton in its closet, only to/ 
ysee it leer with fiendish glee at us as we fell under the 

eight of some new temptation, and perjured our very 

» souls for the sake of acquiring new possessions. 
“T myself am a victim to the same passionate greed. It 
is inborn, and I—— But,” she added, with a sudden 
change of manner, “I have said enough upon this point. 
Now, to my story. 

“My grandfather, Reginald Dare, was a miser, pure and 
simple. He was adealerin precious stones, and did an 
immense Bane 
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So much we knew. 


‘ays been a conviction among us that he 
da RA iortune, but no one but himself ever knew 
sue truth of the matter.” 

“When did your grandfather. die?” 

“Fifty years ago; at least, he suddenly disappeared at 
that time, leaving not the slightest trace behind him.” 

“And has nothing been heard of him since ?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nor of the fortune ?” 

“No one has ever seen a penny of it.” 

“Humph !” 

“Nevertheless, I would stake my life that Reginald 
Dare left a fortune, and that it still exists somewhere.” 

“Ah! and you think that your dream has something to 
do with the solution of the mystery ?” 

“T do, most certainly.” 


V?. 


BINABSS 


6 H'’m 
“*T see that you do not.” 
“Being a practical man, I confess the case does not seem 
to me to be a particularly strong one.” 
dvet, Mr. Carter, I want you to undertake it.” 
wov ability to shadow a ghost. I have tried 
shis is the first time I was ever asked to 
er, Miss ——, I beg your pardon, but I 
ask your name.” 
are, Anna Dare. I am the only child of 
ly son. To the best of my belief. I am 
ee, and with my death the family will 
ewiit-he small loss to the world. for we 
ke it better ot happier.” 


| faith, 


{ 


———, 
ome 


“You have become morbid, Miss Dare, with brooding 
over this affair.” 

“T speak only the truth, Mr. Carter. But if I could only 
find this fortune, which is, lam convinced, lying hidden 
and waiting for an owner, I would do violence to my own 
instincts and those of my race; I wou!” 
cast, give it where if would do the mc: ' 
very heart-strings to do it.” 

“The first thing is to find it,” remar!: 
ally. “Will vou kindly tell me why you caim 
your story ?” 

“Because I have heard that you are the gg 
detective. Because I believe that ifthe foxy 
istence you can find it; and because I bel 
dream, or vision, is the: first link in the cha 
lead to the discovery of the money. 

“Tf you succeed, you may name your 0 
vided it is not an exorbitant one,” she adde 

Nick smiled. 

“T will tell you what I will do,” he-sai 
upon you to-morrow morning, and if the 
peared to you forthe third time, I will «| 
case, oer I confess that you have succeeded 
me.’ 

She gave him an address in the outskirts oF 
and left him almost. without another word. 


od, if it tore my 


KK, De etin 


CHAPIER. that 


HIDDEN FOR FIFTY. YEARS, 


At ten o'clock on the following morning Nick G 
ascended the wooden steps of an old-fashioned: house o8 
one of Brooklyn’s new streets; a street which, not many 
years ago, was but apart of a farming country, lying 
miles beyond the sister cities of New York and Brooklyn. 

His ring at the bell was answered by Miss Dare herself, 
who had evidently been watching for him. 

Her face was pale and strained, and her eyes betrayed 
loss of sleep. 

“Well,” said the detective, “did the ghost put in an ap- 
pearance last night?” 

**Yes,” she replied, briefly. 

“Indeed, did he vary his maneuvers?” 
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Her 
He was 
such a. shade 
than the ir 
family trad 
succeeded 1: 


roestness impressed Nick, in spite of himself. 
uf-inelined to laugh at his folly in undertaking 
vy case, based upon nothing more substantial 
avas of an excitable woman, and a few misty 
tions, but, when in her presence, she almost 

ingpiring him with a portion of her own 


ca 


Suppose 
said. ; 

Without 2 <vord, she led the way to another room. 

They stood bAfore an article of furniture, the upper half 
of which was composed of three shelves, well-filled with 
books, and protected by glass-doors, behind whose small 
panes were hing curtains of thin green silk. 

Below thes ‘yes were three small drawers, on a line 
with each other. 

Under them was a p20'¢ 
proved to be a velve'-cove7s 

Below this again came 
reached nearly to the neor 

The workmangnhi; was 


we take a look at this piece of furniture,” he 


eting shelf which unfolded, and 
A desk. 

three large drawers, which 
had 


+ ch, nole 


scatter it broad- 


a 
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the substantial appearance so common to old-time farni- 
ture. 
Miss Dare touched the right hand one of the three small 
drawers. 
“This is the one at which the finger pointed,” she said. 
Nick opened jit. 
It was entirely empty, as she had said. 
-He drew it completely out, and examined it thoroughly. 
He rapped upon the bottom and the sides. He sought 
spring. He took it to the window, and looked 
pen or pencil. 
10thing at all. 
Fned his attention to the opening from which 
been taken. 
ped, and pulled, and pushed, but still with- 


secretary away from the wall, and care- 
he back of it. 
ently as solid as the side of the house. | 
ht, and looked at Miss Dare. 
ching his every movement, and was pale 


i nothing?” she asked. 
nothing.” 
mo E 
¥en me; I have léoked everywhere.” 
!” she exclaimed,:-wringing her hands in her excite- | 
“you must find something, if we have to tear the 
pieces to do th” 
peer Za units the place where the drawer had 


f@) 


1o71ent later, stood erect again. 
Have you a screw<driver?” he asked, quietly. 
“Yes, yes; I will get it at once. Have you found 
nothing ?” 

‘No, nothing.” 

He took. the screw-driver, and with it removed two 
small screws which held in place one of the small pieces 
of wood upon which the drawer slid. 

Then he unscrewed the one upon the other, or outer, 
side. 

“Ab!” he murmured, softly. 

Beneath it was a small, semi-circular indentation in the 
wood. 

“What have you found?” she asked, breathlessly. 

He did not reply at once. He placed his thumb-nail in 
the slight indentation, and pressed upon it. 

The bottom of the aperture slid slowly toward the left, 
revealing a shallow receptacle, scarcely a half an inch in 
depth. 

Lying in its secret hiding-place was a folded piece of 
paper, yellow with age, but covered with fine writing, 
which was plainly decipherable. 

Wall! Tl be—shot,” murmured Nick, as his eyes fell 
on the poper, “if ever I disbelieve in dreams again. This 
. the g:octliest ease I ever got hold of, and: no mistake.” 

He drew out the paper, and turned toward Miss Dare. 

She had quietly fainted, and was lying ina BAP upon 
the floor. 

Nick raised her in his strong arms, and bore her to a 
sofa, where she revived almost immediately. 

“You must think me very weak,” she said, pressing her 
-hand to her head. 

“Not at all,” replied Nick. 
queer mvself.” 

“Haye you read the 


‘I confess I felt a little 


paper 2” 


“Not yet.” 

“T must know what it says.” 

“Are you able to hear it?” 

“Yes—yes.” 

“Then I will read it to you.” 

Nick, with great care, unfolded the thin, crackling 
paper. 

“What is the signature?” asked Miss Dare. 

Nick turned to the last page. 

“There is none,” he said. “The writing seems to have 
been broken off abruptly, in the midst of a sentence.” 

“Ts it a letter ?” 

“Tt seems to be.” 

“What is the date?” 

“ June 27, 1841.” 

“Fifty years ago, the night I first had the dream,” she 
murmured. 

“This is uncanny,” thought Nick. 
ghost myself.” 

Then, without further interruption, he read he letter — 
aloud : 


“T feel almost like a 


“My dear son Charles,” it ran: “before you reach 
America I may be numbered among the dead, and I can- 
not let my secret die with me; I must write that which I 
had hoped to disclose to you by word of mouth. I am not 
an old man; lam only sixty, Charles: but the doctors 
have warned me that there is trouble with my heart, and 
that I may die suddenly. Therefore I write this, to be 


given to you upon your return, if I am no longer here to = 


welcome you. 

“Mv son, I have always passed for a poor man, but I 
am rich—richer than miany a one who calls himself a 
millionaire. 

“T have kept my wealth in my own hands, where I can 
gloat over it and caress it, without fear of iosing it 
through the rascality or recklessness of others. 

“T have made a hiding-place for it, Charles, where no 
one will think of looking for it, and I have told no one of 
it—no one at all. If it were not for this horrible fear of 
heart-disease, i would not now trust the secret to paper; 
but the fortune must be yours, Charles, your’s and-Baby 


i Anna’s, and I can afford to play no tricks with Fate. 


Teach the child to guard the money well when it comes to 
her, for it will be a princely inheritance. 

“And now for the place where you will find this for- 
tune, if Iam not alive when you return. 

“Go to the little room at the head of the great stair-way. 

“Enter the closet, and press with all your strength upon 
the panel directly opposite the door. The spring is stiff. 

“The panel will yield sufficiently for you to insert your 
fingers in the opening. 

‘Press to the left, and it will slide, leaving room enough 
for you to enter. 

“There you will find the savings of my lifetime. 

“T shall give this letter to our good minister, Dr. Bur- 
ton, to-morrow, to hold in trust until your return, when 
he will deliver it to you, if I am no longer living. 

“ And now, as the time——” 


Here the letter came to an abrupt stop. 

Nick and his client drew a long breath, and looked at 
each other. 

“T told you so!” 
now ?” 

“Veg! I'll take it, and I'll find that fort 
too, or my name is not Nick Carter.” 

She nodded. 

“Tt’s there, somewhere,” she said. 

“ And now, Miss Dare, I must ask you 

“T am ready to answer them.” 

“Was your father the Charles referre y 
ment ?” : 

“He was.” 


she said. “Will you take my case 
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“Where was he at the time it was written?” 
“On a whaling vessel, somewhere in the Pacific Ocean.” 
“When he returned, was his father dead ?” 

“His father had mysteriously disappeared. There was 
a theory that he had drowned himself, but his body was 
never recovered.” 

“Ts your father still living?” 

“No; both my parents died before I-was twenty.” 

“ Were they in straitened circumstances?” 

“No; they had money, but they were cursed with the 
same miserly nature that has always been in our blood. 
My father’s whole life, from the time I was old enough to 
know anything, was embittered by the thought that the 
inheritance to which he had always looked forward had 
in some mysterious way, eluded his grasp.” 

* At the time this document was written, fifty years ago 
did Reginald Dare inhabit this house?” 

“No; he lived all alone in the old homestead, out on 

Long Island, on the coast.” 

£6 Ah 123 

“Tt was a large, rambling old place, and, after he disap- 
peared, it got the name of being haunted.” 

“When your father returned, did he live there?” 

“No; my mother always said the place gave her the 
horrors, so it remained vacant for afew years, and was 
finally sold.” 

“To its present owner ?” 

“T really do not know. I believe, however, that it has 
changed hands several times.” 

“ Well, Miss Dare,” said Nick, rising, “if you will give 
me the address, I think I will take a look at the old home- 
stead. With your permission, I will take this paper with 
me, and [ think before long we will lay hands upon_the 
missing inheritance.” 

But when the great detective made this assertion, he 


little dreamed of the difficulties which lay in the path of 
victory. 


CHAPTER III. 


A STREAK OF LUCK. 


On the following morning, a seedy-looking individual, 
apparently about twenty-five years of age, might have 
been seen plodding along a dusty country road, near the 
eastern extremity of Long Island. 

The road ran parallel with the southern shore of the 
island, about a half a mile inland, and the ocean could be 
seen at intervals, as the traveler ascended a slight emin- 
ence, or reached some place where the intervening coun- 
try dropped below the level of the road. 

At one of those spots he paused, and looked keenly 
around him, as he wiped his forehead with a gaudy red 
handkerchief. 

“Whew !” he muttered. “It can’t be much farther, 
thank goodness. It should be somewhere off here to the 
right.” 

A gnarled and twisted apple-tree grew by the side of the 

‘sad, A spring and an agile twist of his lithe figure, and 
ty" wmong 1ts branches. 

cla). 3 way swiftly to the top, where a limb on the 

sea ass side hi: at been torn off by some bygone hurricane, 

and through is. opening thrs made he swiftly took an ob- 

servation. 

Then he nouded with a grunt of satisfaction. 

“Yonder, dowh on the shore of that little-cove,” he 


BP ay con 


| soliloquized, “are the few huts which comprise the vill¥ge 


of Daresville. So far, correct. ae 

“Back from them, on that bare, bleak hill, is the old 
homestead, where the fortune, if fortune there be, lies 
hidden. Good! 

“What a God-forsaken place tobe sure! Just the spot 
for a man who wanted to hide himself avd his money, for 
no one would ever come down here in search of sucha 
thing. 

“Well, now for a nearer look. I must go down to that 
dismal little mu eee; and see what I can pick upin the 
way of information.’ 

He swung himself down from the A ang 
off “across lots” in the direction of the group 
beaten houses on the shore. 

The soil was sandy, and his improvised fp 
of the smoothest, and by the time he had rea 
street of the village he was glad to seat hj 
porch before the door of the store, and mg 
again with the red and. yellow handkerch 

“Hot, ain’t it,” remarked the storekeepe 
as he sauntered to the door; and leaned ag 
picking his teeth. 

“You bet!” nodded the new arrival, v 
reader will have guessed, the great detectiv 

“Come fur?” asked tlfe.other, reflect 
Nick’s well-worn shoes. 

“From the tail-end o’ Cape Cod.” 

66 Sho! 17? + ae 

“Pact.” * 

“Did ye tramp it all the way?” .. 

“Not much, Got a lift now an’ Pepe He 

“Whar ye goin’?” 

“Wal, I did start in to go ter New. ‘York; 3 
fortune, ye know.” 

The man nodded. 

“Given it up, eh?” 

“Well, I sort. 0’ got switched off. Fact i is, I got a lif 
on one 0’ them boats that go back and forth on the Sound 
with freight. This one was bound for New York, an’ I 
thought I was all hunky dory.” 

“Wal, why warn’t ye?” 

“Fell asleep on deck. Wind came up. Confounded boat 
tipped. I rolled into the water.” 

“Sho !” 

“Fact.” 

“ An’ ye warn’t drownded ?” 

“Not much. Two or three other things fell in with me. 
One was a stool. Iclung to it, an’ before morning the 
waves washed me on shore.” 

“Sho !” 

“Fact. I dried off in the sun, an’ started to find a house. 
Found one, and got some breakfast, and I’m blowed if 
this isn’t the first time I’ve seen a house or a man, either, 
since then.” 

“Sho! hungry, be ye?” 

“Well, I should smile.” 

Without another word, the storekeeper retreated, to 


emerge again with his hands full of crackers, cheese, and \.—« _ 


stale gingerbread. 

“Thar!” he said. ‘Now, fill up.” 

Nick took him at his word, while the man swung one 
leg over the railing of the porch, and surveyed his visitor 
with mild curiosity. 

This time, however, it was Nick who opeused the con- j 
versation. { 


. / 
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What.do the folks in this town do?” he asked. 
re) ee 
es; for a living.” 
“Oh! Wal, they fish—some.” 
“There an’t no farm land around here, is there ?” 
“Pretty poor pickin’s. The squire’s got a few good 
fields, but that’s about all.” 
““Who’s the squire?” : 
“Squire Smit” thar in the old Dare House.” 
“Where’s th: 
“Back on t!: 
low house, kin<i:: 
ao 


oN 


oad a piece. Didn’t ye notice a long, 
umblin’ to pieces ?” 
now I come to think of it. 


nal 


Who’d you 


mre it 
bith.” 
ab) 


perhaps.” 
ts’pose a young man would live ’round 


gon’t. But he’s queer—queerer’n Dick’s 


there wit)-his daughter, as purty a gal as| 
ec, 2h’ he don’t have no company from | 
to t’otker, an’ even when he goes off on his | 
1’t take that poor, young critter with him, | 
* in that old house with the servants for | 


39 


1! Where does he go, them times?” 
hys he goes to New York on business.” 
hat’s his business?” 

ess knowl. don't.” 


ra 


bb) 


ere any place round here to get a boat for fishing ?” 
Phere) ain’t no spare boat, but one of the fellers ’ll take 
ou out, if so be as you want to go.” 

“Td kinder like to have a try at it. I’m quite a dabster 
at fishing when I’m to home, down on the Cape.” 

“Wal, there’s some o’ the boys down on the shore now, 
mending the big net.” 

“All right. I'll go and find them. 
you for this spread ?” 

‘Noo one cent, stranger. I’ve been hungry myself, an’ 
/ enow “ow it feels. Hallo!” he added, suddenly. 

’What’s the matter?” 

“ Jewhitaker !” 

He gazed wildly up the dusty street, and Nick, spring- 
ing to his feet, followed his example. 

As far up the glaring road as the eye could reach, there 
was athick cloud of dust, which was not raised by the | 
gentle breeze then blowing. 

In the midst of it could be dimly seen a swaying black 
mass, which gradually drew nearer, and resolved itself 
into a pair of maddened horses, who were tearing along | 
the road at breakneck speed, | 

In the light carriage behind them sat a young fellow, : 
cling ng with all his strength to the dashboard, and shout- | 
vovelferously to the runaways, who paid not the slight- 
eat attention to him. 

‘Squire Smith’s team,” gasped the storekeeper, excit- : 
edly. By this time the runaways were nearly abreast of 
the store, and Nick could see that the reins were dragging 
upon the ground, out of the reach of the frightened occu- 


How much do I owe 
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. | seated, and another carried him to the middle of the road, 


just as the horses dashed along. 

He sprung to their heads, and with all his gigantic 
strength sought to stop them. 

At first it seemed as though he would not succeed. He 
was lifted into the air, and carried along several feet, still 
clinging to the horses’ bits. 

But the tremendous strain was too much for them. 
Little by little they slackened their speed, until finally 
they faltered and stopped. 

By this time the driver had sprung out, and he now ap- 
proached Nick with both hands extended. 

“Shake!” he said. “You’re a brick.” 

“Thanks!” replied Nick, coolly, as he surveyed his 
hands, which were cut and bleeding. ‘I ain’t in a condi- 
tion to shake, I guess.” 

“By thunder!” continued the other, excitedly, “you 
saved my life, young feller, an’ Sam Larkin ain’t the man 
to forget a thing o’ that kind.” 

“I didn’t do nothin’ much,” replied Nick, modestly, 
wiping his forehead again with the red handkerchief. 

* Nothin’ much !” 

“No; ’twarn’t nothin’ to brag on.” 

“Wal, mebbe you look at it that way, but personally 
speakin’, I look upon my life as worth savin’, an’, if you 
ever want a friend, just call on Sam Larkin.” 

“Thanks! Whats’ your address?” 

“Oh, I live up to Squire Smith’s! I’m his hired man. 
Ben Handy, there, kin tell you about mean’ the squire, 
too.” 

He nodded toward the storekeeper, who was staring at 
them with great interest. 

“Say, do you mean it?” asked Nick, suddenly. . 

‘“Mean what?” 

“What you just said.” 

*“*Bout my life bein’ wuth savin’? You bet!” 

“No. ’Bout being willing to do me a good turn.” 

“ Certain.” 

“Then I’ll tell you what to do.” 

“What?” 

““Get me some kind of a job up to your piace. " 

“What? Up to the squire’s?” 

* Yes.” 

“You’re in the nick o’ time, my boy. He always keeps 
a servant to wait on him. A valley, he callshim. He dis- 
missed the last one two weeks ago, and has beenin an 
awful taking to get another.” 

“Just the thing, Samuel.” 

“Kin you do it? He’s awful fussy, an’ has got the 
devil’s own temper.” 

‘Bring him on. Do it? of course I can. 
of a job I’ve been lookin’ for.” 

“Jump up, then. What’s your name?” 

‘Dick Robinson.” 

“Well, Dick in five minutes we will be there, and then, 
if you really want the place, I’ll do my prettiest to back 
you up.” 

They both entered the carriage, and the spirited horses 
were soon bearing them swiftly toward Reginald’s farc’s 
old homestead. ' 


Just the kind 


CHAPTER IV. 
é 
AT THE TOP OF THE “TAIRCA‘SE. 
“So you want to enter my : ice, do you?” 


pant of the carriage. 
With one bound he cleared the steps upon which he was 


The speaker was Squire Smith, a tall, striking-looking 


U 


\ 


Y, ol, 


> man with light hair, deep-set black eyes, nd a smooth- 
Bs haven face. 
'- “Veg, sir,” replied Nick. 

“But I don’t know anything about you.” 

“Oh, you’ll soon learn, sir.” 

“T don’t think you’ll suit.” 

The squire turned abruptly away, to find himself face 
to face with his daughter, a tall, slender, beautiful girl. 

““Wait, papa,” she said. 

“What for?” 

“Why don’t you try him?” 

“T don’t know anything about him. Besides, he’s im- 
pudent.” 

“That was more ignorance than impudence, papa.” 

*“*Nonsense, Nannie, you know nothing about it.” 

“But, papa, just consider how uncomfortable you have. 
been since Jim left, and how impossible it is for you to 
find any one who 1s willing to live down here.’ 

“Girl, do you want me to take a total stranger into the 
house?” 

“But Sam said he knew him. Didn’t you, Sam?” 

“Yes, ma’am. 
brought up in the next house to him.” 

“There! you hear, papa? And you know him to be 
honest, and all that, don’t you, Sam ?” 

“As honest as—as the babe unborn, miss. 
his business like a book.” 

“Papa, he was led here by the hand of Providence. 
Do take him.” 

The squire hesitated. His daughter had spoken the 
truth. It was almost an impossibility to induce a compe- 
tent body-servant to come to that remote place. 

“Tl tell you what I will do, Dick,” he said, at last. 

1-68, sir?” 

“Dll try you for a week.” 

“Thanky, sir.” 

“But I warn you Iam a hard man to get along with, 
and I will put up with no impudence.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T expect implicit obedience.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. 
in the library.” 

Nick touched his hat, and strolled toward the barn with | 
Sam. 

“Say!” said the latter, “didn’t I do it up brown?” 

“ Bet your life! we are quits now.” 

“How do you like the squire?” 

he’ll do! But, Sam——” 

What?” 

“Y want you to tell me something.” 

a“ Well gu? 

“Why was that pretty girl so anxious to have me get 
the job?” 

“Because her dear papa leads her a dog’s life when he 
is out of temper, an’ he’s always out of temper when he 
hasn’t got a valley to wait on him.” 

“Oh, I see!” 

“Bxactly.” 

“How long has the squire owned this place ?” 

“Ten years; mebbe more.’ 

“Who owned it before him?” 

“Man by the name of Barrow.” 

“ How long had he owned it ?” 

ee “J dunno. What’s up? Be you studying ancient 

, history ?” 
; a “No. ” 

ace Oh iad 

“T asked cos I thought it was called the Dare place, an’ 
i wanted to find out why.” 

ieheael e was an old miser of the name of Dare lived here 

an’ gears ago. Folksdo say he was drowned, and 
ane ch sara that he used to haunt the place, but that’s 


An’ knows: 


Iam busy now. Come to mein an hour, 


= an Hes 
‘Why 
Whe beeauseé ifiere isn’t no such things as ghosts. 
“Sure?” 
“Ye—ves. 


> 


Ain’t you?” 
“No. I believe in ghosts.” 
“Fiver seen one?” 

+ “Yes. ” 


Known him from a baby. Born an’) 


B 
eit 


{ 


“Honest?” —. 

“True’s you live. All in white, with shiny eyes. Ugh! " 

“Wal, I never saw old Reginald coe s ghost, an’, 
what’s more, I don’t want to.” 

“Nor I, nuther. Well, zood-by for now, Sam. I’m goin 
*to take a look around before I go in.” 

Nick strolled out to the road, and took a keen, quick 
survey of his surroundings. 

The house covered a great deal of- ground, for it was 
low, and made up in length for what it lacked in height. 
There were no signs of occupancy, except in the main part 
'of the building. There was an ell at each end, but they 
looked closed and deserted. 

The front door stood wide open, and Nick entered. 


A wide hall went from front to rear of the our ne Si 


there was a door at the other end, which also Stoo | ? 
open. 

A broad staircase was at the right, half- -way ¢ a 
hall, and Nick strolled quietly toward it. 

This was without doubt the great staircase men!) ox ed in 
| Reginald Dare’s letter. 

He looked up, but there was a landing half-way up, and 
then a turn, beyond which he could not see. 

“ Almost reached my goal,” he thought. 

“Let me once be alone in the little room at the head of 
‘those stairs, and I will soon know the truth.” 

Just then a door at the farther end of the hall ope 
and Nick’s new employer stepped out. 

“Ah, there youare!” he. said. ‘Just come 
will you? I want tv talk with you.” 

Nick followed him into a bare, comfortless 
taining a large library table, two or three book 
a few straight, cane-seated chairs. 

“We may as well understand each other at 
said. “I want aman who will obey my orders, ws 
he understands the reasons for them or not. Can you uc 
that?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You are to be ready at any hour o/ 
do anything that I require.” By 

“ Veu= sir. 
| “JT am often called away suddenly to New York. 
'such times you will remain here, in readiness to receiy, 
any orders that I may send you.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“That will do for the present. At five o’clock you may - 
come to me. T shall want to send you to the post-office.” 

Nick’s quarters, as well as those of his master, ‘were 
upon the ground floor of the rambling old house, and he 
found no opportunity during the afternoon and evening of 
making his way to the upper part of the house. 

Waiting, therefore, until the house was quiet, he speed- 
ily transformed himself into a burglar, half-mask and all. 

“Safer, in case I’m seen,” he thought. 

He had taken the precaution to oil the hinges of his door 
|that evening, and, before he left his room, he opened the 
window and drew down the curtain. 

Then he noiselessly opened the door, and, going quietly 
along the hall to the front door, he unlocked and un- 
bolted it. 

Having thus prepared a way of retreat, he proceeded 
lightly up the creaking old staircase. 

Several times he paused and listened, th: 
a movement behind him, but finally he ree 
‘the stair-way, and, opening his little pocket la 
' prief survey of his sur roundings. 
| Then he shut off the light, and stood jos 

He carried Reginald Dare’s letter in hia g spook 
i did not need to refer to it. He knew it by heart 

Here behind him was the great staircase, t! ¢ J 
in the house which could properly be thus desighaicd, as 
he had already ascertained. 
| At the head of this stair-way, according to the lett: 
there was a small room, in which was situated the all-im- 
| portant closet. 

But the trusty little lantern had made an unexpected 

revelation. 

There was no room at the head of the staircase. 

Nick found himself standing in a broad, open space, 
facing two windows, which Maes out upon ‘the front of 
the house. 


ihe 
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nking he heard 
‘hed the top of 
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ught. 
t. but he 
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The: on was shi ghtly, but 
“the two windows was.in deep s shadow. There was no other 
window visible. 
Suddenly Nick fancied he detected a | stealthy noise he- 
~ hind him. 
With a quick, silent spring, he placed himself in the | 
_dense shadow, out of reach of the moonbeanis. 
Again and yet again he heard the same slight sounds, 
and presently the old stair-way began to creak at regular 
intervals. 
“Has some one seen me,” thought Nick, “or is this the 
-genuine article, of which I am only an imitation ?” 
He kept perfectly still, with every sense on the alert. 
At length a man’s head came into view in the uncertain 
light, then the shoulders, and finally the whole figure. 
{fe walked with the assured step of one who knew what 
He turned to the right, and approached 


@ about: 
iN ; 
ay ; Tous ees felt for his trusty little pistols, which he wore 
aled in his sleeves, and with which he could make 
such wonderful snap- -shots. 
But a. second thought convinced him that he would only 
betray himself by using them, and thus ruin ev Bey chance 
_ of carrying out his purpose. 
‘The man came nearer. Another step, and ie stood be- 
side Nick, so ¢\.so that their sleeves almost touched. 
hen he stoppei. There was a slight click, an almost 
entibie run and the man disappeared. 
iN e nad melted into the side of the house, 
brief moment Nick had recognized him. 
ict than by sight. 
» owner of the house; the man who was called 
ith: 
Ait!) § 
Ther | 
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val_ moments, but there was no further 


ntern. 


‘beyond 
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e once more opened the slide of his little, and propped with all due attention to safety. ee 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GHOST WALES. 


As Nick threw the rays.of his. little lantern into the 
mysterious opening in the wall, he half- -expected to see 
before him a inass of glittering treasure, the long-lost for- 


‘tune of Reginald Dare. 


Instead, he saw a narrow, passage-way, which turned 
abruptly to the left. 

He stepped inside. 

On his left was the reverse side ie the plaster wall the 
laths and timbers which composed its frame-work. 

On his right was another wall, also plastered, bu tan- 
papered. : 

Before him was the angle in the wall, forming one cor- 
ner of the front of the main part of the house. ~ 

He released the small door, and it immediately slid back 
into place. eo a eee 

Then, lantern in hand, he cautiously advanced. See ee 

Turning the corner, he walked for a few steps alone | a es 
narrow passage, which led in the direction of the windows 
at the head of the stairs. 

Before long, however, the passage came to an abrupt 
end, and he saw before him the top of a flight of steps. 

Without hesitation, he descended them, counting the 
steps as he did so. E 

There were thirty. and he knew when he reached the 
‘bottom that he must be some distance below the surface 
of the ground. mee" 

Before him stretched a tunnel, dug out of the solid earth, 


It was high enough to permit hin: to walk erect, andhe 


He was standiv 
were the two i 
eet, ACTOS ih 
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e in the angle of the wall. On his right immediately took his way along it, noting as he did so _ 
iows at the head of the stairs. Before | that the ground beneath his feet was beaten perfectly — 
iti space, was the stair-way itself. hard and smooth, as if with constant use. 
vas a continuation of that in which | The tunnel changed its direction once or twice, and x 
findows ere and was of plaster, covered with finally the ground made a sharp descent. eee 
arge ol ed w¢ L-paper so much in vogue long ago. Then Nick met with a sudden obstacle. 
The wall on his left, also covered with the remarkable The path came to anend. Before him was a doorof | 
aper, was broken at eae by doors, of which he heavy timbers, which refused to yield to his hand. a 
_ vounted four. | A slight search, however, revealed a spring which — 
-* The first one was, at least, seven feet from where he | caused the door to swing noiselessly upon its hinges, and 3 
stood, and if was an utter impossibility for the squire to Nick drew a long breath as he emerged into the warm 
have entered it, for he had not moved two feet from night air. ieee 
Nick’s left elbow. | Before him was a tangled thicket of undergrowth, ap- — 
He passed his lantern carefully along the wall, scrutin-' parently impassable, but he soon saw traces of a narrow% 
izing intently the green and brown landscape upon it. ;path which led in and out, until finally it came to the 
He felt carefully over the wall with his hands, but could edge of the thicket. 
find nothing which indicated a secret door. He found himself upon the sea-shore, and far off to the 
Tae squire had passed be yond him. into the shadow, but | | right he could dimly distinguish the group of low houses, 
had not gone beyond arms’-length. Of that he was | which he knew to be Daresville. 


HA 
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positive. There was no trace of Squire Smith. A row-boat was, 
“Ill Gnd out where you went, my fine fellow, if it takes however, drawn up upon the beach near by, and Nick de- 
me all night,” he muttered. cided to keep his eye upon it for a while. “ 
As he bent toward the wall once more, his half-mask| He therefore retreated once more into the thicket, choos- 
became displaced, and, as he attempted to arrange it with | : ‘ing a position in dense shadow, from which he could 
his left hand, he in some way unfastened it, and. it fell to; watch both the shore and the narrow path. —- 
the floor, Two hours passed without a sound, and Nick was in the Ee 
He stooped to pick it up, and, as he did so, his eye was act of rising to stretch his cramped limbs, when he fancied 
caught by something which would not ordivarily have, |he heard voices. eer 
attracted his attention. He instantly crouched down again, and, a moment later, 
Now, however, even trifles acquired new importance, | he saw two figures approaching through the gloom. : 
and he stopped to investigate this one. i One was Squire Smith, and the other was a short, broad- 
It was only a small wire nail. sticking up from the floor! shouldered fellow, with a slouching gait and a hoarse 
about half its length, close to the mop-board. voice. 
He took hold of it, but it did not yield to his pull. | “Now,” said the squire, as they drew nearer, “you are 
Then he pushed against it. perfectly sure ?” ae 
Su ddenly he heard the same slight rumble, and a section| “Daad sure, boss.” 
ofthe wall, barely large enough to admit his body, rolled) “You have made mistakes before now, you aoe ae 
aside. “YT ain’t making no mistake this time. 
He released the nail, and the wall immediately closed. | straight. She'll be here day after to-morrs 
Again he opened it, this time taking the precaution to| eleven o’clock at night.” . 
hold it with his hand, so that it could not shut. “Very well; we’ll strip her in a hurry,” replied the 
Then he raised his lantern, and threw the rays into the squire, coolly, as he turned on his heel. ; 
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opening. ‘Sav, boss!” called the man, anxiously. % 
Had he found hee Dare’s secret treasure-house,| “Well?” 
= after ail? : “You'll be here?” i 


bar 


“ Certainly. epee ee 2 | stairs, so he sal no fesiauicd in applying his wonde: fu 
“You won't send the—the other one eo?” | pick- lock to the door. 
“Not this time; no.” It opened at once, and he stepped inside. e i 
‘Cause t'ain’t safe.” The room was perfectly hare. It contained not even a 
“Bill Barney,” said the squire, pesaay retracing his | chair or a table. 
- steps, and pointing a pistol at the head of his companion,| There was a door of communication between this roo} 
“this may as well be settled here and now. Who is cap-|and the next. It was not locked, and Nick passed thr ag 


tain of this thing?” The room was bare and empty, like the other, but .< 
“You are,” replied the man, sullenly. Nick turned the light-of his lantern to and fro, his ey G 
“Whose orders are to be obey ed?” was caught by a scrap of paper upon the floor. 
SYours.”’ Upon it was printed the name of a Parisian firm, whg 
= “If I choose to send some one in my place, what then?” | happened to be well-known to Nick as dealers in silics a! 
"RS “Nothing, if the men don’t find it out.” laces. . 
“The men won’t find it out. Good-night.” “Aha!” he muttered, “I fancy I am onto your littl, 


He disappeared in the thicket, and, a moment later,|game, Squire Smith. We will see to-morrow nich; .; ! ap 
~ Nick heard the click of the latch, as the heavy door swung | right.” 


to behind him. The other two rooms contained nothin to ro ward, ar 
The man Bill stood looking after him, with a scowl on|he was in the act of unlocking a door whic! eS lea 
his face. him into one of the unusual ells, when he caught sight 


_——-— “Curse you!” he muttered, “you think you’ve got us| the feeble rays of a lantern flickering upon the staircase 
_  ~ allunder your thumb; but just wait till the men find out} The detective did not pause to investigate. 
Eis what I know, that’sall. I’ve half a mind to tell’em my-| Like a flash, he unfastened the door, and darted throug? 
eens Sell, Only it ‘would be cutting off my nose to spite my {locking it after him. 
AG: ee Soe “face. ¥ He found himself at the foot of three steps, which leg 
SNe se ae With a shake of his fist in the direction of the thicket, |a long, low room, partly filled with old lumber one 
zr - he turned and slouched off toward the boat, and was soon | out furniture. 
i See pulling with long, steady strokes toward the village. He carefully took his bearings, and then sta 
Rw Rese Nick, keeping in the shadow, made his way to the top|his ear to the keyhole. 6 
of the low bluff behind him. Two men were standing outside. ¢ 
The Dare homestead was barely a quarter of a mile|and the other Sam Larkin, the hired mé, 
away, and he hurried toward it, hoping to reach it before} ‘‘You see, Sam,” the squire was saying” 
the squire. mistaken. There is no one here.’ 
- He went straight to the window of his room. “Don’t seem to be, surely. ButI Swar 
__ As he reached it, a light flashed up for a moment in the|I’ll take my Bible oath I saw a light in -t 
Pe ee, one adjoining, which was occupied by the squire. when I came across from the barn, not ten mint 
Series . “Just in time,” thought Nick, as he swung himself | You see, somethin’ ailed the old farrer cow——” 
oe through the window, and, hastily throwing off his clothes,| ‘“Yes—yes, I understand. Never mind that. 
Boag) ee _ sprang into bed. see a person as well as a hc ars 
Reo oes “I was to be ready for orders day or night, I believe:| ‘“Nary a person. There warr’ha: thin’ the 
ae Well, here Iam. an’ it danced round like a Will-o’-the- wisp’ 
“I wonder what sort of a nest I’ve struck, anyhow. I} ‘Nonsense! lights don’t go around. “with 
haven’t found the fortune, and unless that letter was a lie! carry them. If you saw a light, there was sons 
from beginning to end, the hiding-place has been spirited | with it. Open this next door.” 


{ 


away, as well as the money. “T dassent, squire ; reelly I dassent. Say !” 

“But if I’m not much mistaken, I’ve struck something} “Well?” : 
which will prove to be equally interesting. I’m blowed if] “Do you s’pose it—it——” 
I know what it is, though. “Well, what? out with it.” 


‘“Well, my fine master, I'll keep that little appointment| “You know folks do say——” 
-for night after next, as well as you, and perhaps l’llknow] “If you’ ve got anything to say, say it. If not, open that 


more then than I do now.” door.” 
_ With a yawn, he dropped the puzzle, and in another| “Oh, squire, that leads straight to the ell—_—” | 
Pid moment was sound asleep. “Any one would think it led straight to hell, by the fuss 
= Searcely had he begun to breathe with deep regularity, | you make.” 
however, when the Jatch of his door was softly raised, and| “Well, they do say as how old Reginald Dare walks.” 
the face of the master of the house was thrust through “Oh, it’s out at last, eh? Well, let’s go in and see if we 
the opening. can catch him at it. Open that door.” 
‘Stupid as all the rest,” he muttered, with a slow, satis-| “ Squire, it’s prob’ly as much as my place is wuth os go 


fied smile, as he listened to the regular breathing. ‘‘Per-|ag’in ye, but I—I’m darned if I’ll open that bel or goi 

haps he'll do, after all.” either.” 

- And then quiet reigned for the remainder of the night| ‘You great fool! Give me those keys?” 

in the old Dare homestead. Nick silently retreated up the steps, and took his posi- 
On the following day Nick’s services were constantly in| tion behind a high-backed chair half-way down the room. 

demand. He found that he had an exacting master, who| But while he had been listening, he had not been idle. 

gave him during the day no opportunity for prosecuting As he stood waiting, he dropped the dark cloak, and 

_the search which was the real object of his sojourn there. | stood revealed in orthodox ghostly attire. ( 

After the household had retired for the night, however, He wore a silvery wig and beard, ‘and a long white gar- 
he started out upon another tour of investigation. ment, glittering here and there with marks of a prepa- 
His preparations were unique, and when he was attired | ration of phosphorus which enveloped \his entire form. 
to his satisfaction, he threw over all a long black cloak, of| More phosphorus upon his face and hands gave him a 
which he had taken possession during the day. weird appearance, which was enough to shake the nerves. 
His goal was the mysterious region at the head of the|of a believer in ghosts. 
staircase. As the door opened, he moved slightly forward, and 

_.. He felt that he was upon the track of some important] stood motionless. 

_ discovery concerning the master of the house, and he Squire Smith came first, holding a lantern, whese Tays 
wanted more information with regard to the secret pass-|shone in his own face, making it difficult for him to see 
age and the rooms beyond it. distinctly. 

He walked noiselessly, except’for the creaking boards| Behind him, frightened half out of his wits, and yet not 
beneath his feet, and gained the upper story in safety. daring to stay alone, came Sam Larkin, his teeth chatter- 
He tried the door of the first room upon the right, but|ing, and his hands holding tightly his master’s coat-tails. 

: _ it was securely locked. “Don’t gono farther,” he entreated, in a hoarse whis- 

_ He knew thatthe family and servants all slept down per, as they ascended the steps. “There ain’t no one here. 
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Seaee Come baék now. OK. lordy massy, kingdom come | 


“Oli. glory be to/goodness, there it is now !” 

Hic had seen the white, gleaming figure, and was almost 
beside himself with terror, as the ghost raised one arm 
aad pointed threateningly at. him. 


-Squire Smith also saw it, and sharply drew his pistol, | 


but Sam gave him no chance to use it. 

_Clinging to his coat with both hands, he fairly dragged 
dis irate master backward with him. 

“Curse you!” shouted the squire; “ what are you doing? 

you——" 

4. tieavy fall, a ringing pistol-shot, a deep groan, and 

hen darkness as the lantern fell to’the floor and was ex-| 
tinguished. 


i 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A TELEGRAM. 


.<You have done it now,” groaned the squire, savagely. | 
Jo and call that fellow Dick, and send him to me, and | 
men ride for the doctor, as if the devil was after you.” 
As Nick heard these words, he moved swiftly and noise- 
ssly toward a door atthe farther end of the room, tak- 
off his ghostly trappings as he went, and tucking them 
hind a heap of rubbish. 

ew that he had no time to lose, if he wanted to 
— room before Sam Larkin got there. if he 

egioing so, discovery was certain. 
Pena 2’ the room was fortunately un- 
was still more remarkable, it did not 

ges. 

Pond was small, and was evidently the last 
st of the house, for it had windows on three , 


opened one of these, and squeezed himself out, 
the ground by the help of a stout lightning-rod. | 
more, and. he wa at his own open window. | 
Intute, and + covered up in bed, with all 
: formence gone from his face and | 


| 
Bia es 
ad he drawn the clothes over him when his 
Ss hastily opened, and Sam Larkin stood beside 
ing the rays of a lantern into his face. 
Et out!” muttered Nick, still with his eyes shut. 
*s awful bright this morning.” 
nd he turned over and drew the bed-clothes still more 
ightly around him. 
“Dick, Dick!” said Sam, hoarsely, “get up.” 
“What for ?” 
“Get up, I say.” 
“You lemme alone.” 
“The squire’s hurt awful bad.” 
Hh?” 


Nic 


Nick tussed over at this, and opened his eyes, blinking | 
sleepily at the bright light. 

“Squire’s hurt bad, an’ you’re to go to him quicker’n 
Jock Robinson.” 

’ Hurt? who hurt him?” 
The ghost.. Get up, can’t you?” 

But Nick had good reasons for not caring to get up 
while Sam was looking on, for he had tumbled into bed 
fully dressed. 

“Where is he?” he asked. 

“The ghost?” 

“No; the squire.” 

“Up in the wesi ell. Can you find it for yourself ? 
got to go six miics for the doctor.” 

“Ves; Icén und it.™ Don’t lose any more time.” 

“Correct. Then Dll go. Gracious! I haven’t got over | 
that ghovt vet. Allin white, ye know, with rattling bones | 

4a% luoles for eyes.” 
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then the lantern went out, and I had to go to| 
. for another before I could come for you, and the 
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squire Lying there and groaning all this time. Why don’t, 
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It was open this time, and on the other side of 
foot of the three steps, Squire Smith was lying. 

But he was not groaning now. His face was white and 
still, for he had fainted. 
Nick applied such restoratives as were within reach, 
ut at first they were without avail. 
During the proeess, however, Nick made a discovery. 
The squire’s blonde hair was a perfectly fitting wig, 
‘which became uisplaced beneath his valet’s manipula- 
tions, disclosing close-cropped, waving brown hair be- 
‘neath. 

“Wonder..what that’s for,” thought the detective. 
“Looks queer.” 

The squire was lying with his left arm bent beneath 
him. 

As Nick lifted him, and drew it out, his trained intelli- 
gence told him at once that the arm was broken in two 


it at the 


b 


' places. 


Just then the wounded squire regained his conscious- 
ness. 

“Confound you!” he said, “why didn’t you come 
sooner ?” 

“T did,” replied Nick, calmly: “but you had fainted, 
and didn’t know I was here.” 

“Well, help me get out of this. I have broken my arm, 
and I think I have shot myself in the leg, too.” 
| “Then you can’t walk?” 
| “No, not a step. What cursed luck, just now.” 
| Nick bent over him, and raising him as easily asif he 
‘had been a baby, bore him swiftly to his room, and laid 
him on the bed. 

By this time the whole household was awake, having 
been aroused by the pistol-shot and the subsequent com- 
motion, and the squire’s daughter quietly took her place 
beside her father. 

“Cursed bad luck, Nannie,” he groaned, scowling at 
Nick, who was skilfully busying himself over the broken 
arm. 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Tf it could only have happened a few days later.” 

“Never mind, papa, that will be all right.” 

She was evidently afraid that he would betray some- 
thing tothe gaping servants at the door, and to the new 
valet beside him. 

But he was not to be quieted. 

“This will ruin everything,” he muttered. 

“Oh, no; it won’t, papa.” 

“T tell you it will, girl!” 

“You forget that there is a way out of it. 
right. Don’t think of it again.” 

But the fever was rising, and he could bear no oppo- 
sition. 

“T tell you,” he said, fiercely ; ‘‘the men are beginning 
foe 

She put her hand firmly over his mouth. 

‘‘Hush !” she said. 

The tone was low and quiet, but there was an emphasis 
about it which he recognized at once. 

He said no more, but lay moving his head uneasily from 
side to side until the doctor arrived. 

“Pretty sick man,” was his verdict. “Bad break, nasty 
pistol wound, considerable fever. Who nurses him?” — 

“T do,” replied his daughter, “with the help of this 
man,” indicating Nick. 

‘‘Can you keep from talking ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He mustn’t be excited in any way. His mind must be 
kept perfectly easy.” ; 

“Tye got to be up and out to-morrow, doctor,” said the 
squire, fiercely. 

“You can’t do it.” 

“T must.” Make 

“Well, keep still now, then,” and the doctor prowestea: 
in a business-like way to perform the duties regited 0% 
him. Then, as he was departing, he said: 


| 
| 


It will be alk 


you get up?” 

“Why don’t you go for the doctor 2” 

“Well, I’m off. You’d better hurry.” 

In a few minutes Nick stood once more before the door 
that led into the ell. 


“He must be kept still, if you have to giv” him opiates 
Ito do it. He’sall right for the present. ‘ii call again 
‘toward night to-morrow, or rather to-day, ior the night 
‘ig over. Keep him quiet, and keep his mind easy.” 
“Here’s a pretty mess,” thought Nick. “The girl 
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knows all about that appointment for to-night, and she’ll 
take good care that I’m kept busy here with her father. 

“On the other hand, I must be on the shore at eleven 
o’clock, if I want to get to the bottom of the crooked work 
that I feel sure is going on here. 

“Have I time to send for Chick? I need him, and he 
will be on the lookout for a summons. The question is, 
can he get here in time to be of use? 

“Till risk it. And now to catch that doctor before he 
starts off.” 

The doctor was just stepping into his carriage when 
Nick suddenly appeared beside him. 

“Doctor,” he said, ‘do you go near a telegraph office ?” 

“Within three minutes’ walk of one.” 

“Will you send a telegram for me?” 

“Certainly.” 

Nick scribbled a few words on the leaf of a note-book, 
and, tearing it out, gave it to the doctor. 

The message read as follows: 


“Tell mother I am well. “Will write.” 


It was the form agreed upon between him and his as- 
sistant, Chick, and signified : 

“Come to me at once with all possible speed and cau- 
tion.” 

“You see,” explained Nick, volubly, “my folks don’t 
none of ’em know exactly where I am, and my mother’ll 
worry if she don’t hear something from me to-day. She’s 
been in New York for. quite a spell now, an’ I was cal- 
e’ lating to jine her there, but now I——” 

“Yes—yes,” said the doctor, taking up the reins impa- 
tiently, “I see; P’llsend your telegram as soon as I get 
home. And mind you keep the squire quiet. He mustn’t 
hear any talking.” 

“Correct,” replied Nick. 

“And now,” he muttered, as he returned to the house, 
“if Chick gets here in time, I am all right; if not—well, 
we will see.” 

All day long the sick man moaned and muttered, his 
fever-clouded brain seeming to be burdened with one idea, 
which drove him,nearly to frenzy at times. 

All day long baat 
her best to soothe him, and striving to keep him from be- 
traying in so many words the secret trouble which op- 
pressed him. 

And all day long Nick hovered near, listening for some 
incautious word which should give him amore definite 
clew to the work which was on hand for that night. 

_ Bet he gathered nothing more than he knew already. 

As evening drew near, he became absorbed in calcula- 
tions as to the time when Chick could arrive, in case he 
had received the telegram in season to start that day. 

Right o’clock came, and there was no sign of him. 

Nine o’clock brought the doctor, whose face lengthened 
as he saw the signs of excitement upon the squire’s face, 
and heard his imperious demands to be allowed to get up. 


“This won’t do,” he said, sternly ; and he forthwith ad- | 


ministered a powder which took effect almost. immedi- 
ately, sending the sick man into a deep, quiet sleep. 

After he had gone, the sauire’s daughter beckoned Nick 
to the door. 

“T am tired out,” she said, “and must get some rest, or 
I shall be good for nothing to-morrow.” 

“Yes’mm,” replied Nick. 

“Can you take charge of him until three o’clock ?” 

“Bet your swe—— That is—er—-certainly, ma’am.” 

“You may come to my room at that hour and call me. 
Until then I am not to be disturbed.” 

“Yes, ma’am. No, ma’am.” 

“If he becomes restless, give him another powder at 
ence. Do not let him talk. Do you understand ?” 

*¥es’m. Don’t you worry, 

an ‘see that he’s all right, ma’am.’ 

“oT need not tell you that you must not leave 
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mite.” 

She turned as if reluctantly, and left the room, and 
Nick’s stereotyped expression of respectful cheerfulness 


gave way to a look of deep anxiety as he crossed the dark- | 


pred room, and drew aside the curtain. 


s daughter remained by his side, doing | 


ma’am. you just go to) 


Don’t you worry about him, not one! 


Ten o’clock, and no Chick. 

The rendezvous upon the beach was for eleven o’clock: 
Unless Chick came within the next half-hour, he would 
be too late. 

In that case—well, a powerful soporific would keep the 
sick man quiet, and ‘Nick would have to trust to his pro- 
verbial luck to hide the fact that he had been absent from 
his post for several hours of the night. 

But hark! A whip-poor-will was singing in the dis- 
tance, plaintively but distinctly. 

Again, and nearer. 

A third time: and, hke a.shadow, Nick slipped out of 
the window, and glided inthe direction from which the 
sound had approached. 

It was the signal agreed upon between him and his as- 
sistant. 

Chick was there, and in time, and in a moment more 
the two detectives had clasped hands, and were exchang- 
ing ies questions and answers. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ON THE SHORE. 


“You haven’t a moment to lose, Chick.” 

“All right; what am I to do first?” 

“Come into my room through this windew, ane 
your self up to look exactly as I look now.” 

“And then ?” 

“Then you are to take my place beside the-squiry 
If he ro 
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is under the influence of an opiate now. 
all, give him another.” 

‘How long will you be away ?” 
“There’s some crooked work going on down. ab 
shore, and I must see it out. I fancy it will take three 

four hours.” 

“And until you come, I am to ney keep him 
with the powders ?” 

ae Yes. 3” 

“Ts any one likely to see me?” - 

“The squire’s daughter, Nannie, may come in, hue it-is 
not probable. The only other one ‘who might look i in upon 
you is Sam Larkin, the hired man. If he does, don’t en-. | 
courage him to talk, and you will be all right.” 

“Very well; Icatch on. Is this rig all right?” : 

‘‘Capital! couldn’t be better. And now come with me 
to the sick-room. One moment, though.” 

“Well?” 

“Tf Iam not here at three o’clock, you are to call the 
daughter, whose room is the third beyond this. But Ido 
not anticipate being obliged to remain until then. 

“Now, are you ready 2” 

Nick glanced at his watch. The hands pointed to five 
minutes after eleven, and he knew that he had no time to 
lose. 

As he was now acquainted with the place of rendezvous, 
he chose the open-air route, and, while keeping as much 
as possible in the shadow, he made his way with all pos- 
sible speed toward the shore. 

But before he reached it he paused, and, dropping flat 
upon the ground, he worked his way slowly and noise- 
lessly along until he lay at the very edge of the bluff, be- 
neath which was the secret entrance to the underground 
passage. 

The place was apparently deserted. Not asound was to 
be heard, nor a person seen, and Nick began to think that 
the accident to the squire had broken up the whole 
scheme, whatever it was, when he heard an indistinct 
murmur of voices. 

At first he could not make out from whence they came, 
but, in another moment, he saw the faint flash of a lan- 
tern, and heard the heavy door beneath him swing back 
into place. 

Nick watched eagerly for the new-comers to appear in 
sight. 

They had extinguished their lantern, but the moon was 
rising, and by its light the detective got a good view of 


cae a 


_the two men as they passed out from beneath the shadow 


of the bluff. 
He nearly betrayed himself by alow whistle of aston- 


‘lishment, as he recognized them. 
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One was Sam Larkin, the hired man, and the other wa 
—Squire Smith. 

How.had he escaped from Chick ? 

How could he, who, a half-hour before, had apparently 
been buried in a deep sleep, be walking about, a well man 
in the possession of all his faculties ? 

How could hebe walking at all, with that pistol-wound 
in his leg? And what had become of the bandages about 
his broken arm ? 

“here was but one solution of the mystery. 

“ml” thought Nick. “So Squire Smith and I haye 
each a double. Well, that’s no more than fair. But who 
is playing tis part down yonder? Whoever he is, he has 
the walk anc le to perfection. 

“This grows interesting. Nick, my boy, suppose we get 
a litt, I want to hear what they say.” 

He aw himself softly over the cliff, and followed in 


the foots ee of the two before him. 


s 


They had paused atthe edge of the thicket, and Nick 
again stretched himself flaton the ground, in the dense 
shadow of the undergrowth. 

“ZT don’t see what makes them so late,” remarked the 
one who personated Squire Smith. 

‘“They are kinder late,” replied Sam. 
we might expect them about eleven. I wish 


«~ Bill said 
ney Would come, 
pith. they il be here all right !” 
ves, | pose so; but—Sam, are you sure that man 
Will stick to bis post?” 
® a porous plaster. Don’t you fret. I peeked 
th the windy at him, last thing afore we started, an’ 
he was, a-settin’ an’ a-noddin’ more’n half-asleep. 
you, he’s all O. K.” 
‘Well, I-hope so. But Sam, don’t you see a sail out 
e, away off to the left?” 
frue’s you’re born. Now, do be keerful, won’t ye?” 


lers suspeet-——” 
se. Why should they sus- 
ill Barney said as some of *’em had their 
suspicions last time, an’——” 

“Let them! They can prove nothing.” 

““Yes; but they’re desp’rit characters, them fellers are. 
They ain’t in the mood to stand no nonsense, an’ they’d 
. never forgive the boss, if they believed that he would 
allow——” 

“There, Sam, that will do. 
the beach now, and be ready to help them land. 
stay here and wait for them.” 

Something in the way these last words were spoken 

wave Nick the clew he wanted. 
“Ah!” he muttered. ‘‘Iam to call you at three, am I; 
Vass Nannie, and you are to remain undisturbed until 
‘nen. Very good. You play the part well, but you can’t 
deceive Nick Carter. 

“But here come the men. 
this little business. 

“Aha! Just asI thought. Squire Smith and his fair 
daughter are nothing more nor less than the leaders of a 
gang of smugglers. 

“Just look atthe load that first manis carrying. I 
wonder what is inside of those wrappings. Dry goods, 
that’s evident. Why, it’s our friend Sam.” 

Nick crouched lower than ever, as twoor three men 
passed him, loaded down with heavy packages. 

As they reached the squire’s representative, they re- 
ceived short, sharp orders, to which they listened in 
silence. Then they passed on, and disappeared from sight. 

Tt was along half-hour before they returned, and dur- 
ing: that time the squire’s daughter paced slowly back and 
forth, lost in thought. 

At icagth the men came back, tramping in silence 
through the underbrush. 

They went once more to the shore, and returned laden. 

Another long interval, and then they appeared again. 

“Ts this all?” asked their leader. 

One of the men, the same one whom Nick had seen on 
the previous night, answered sullenly : 

‘‘VYes, this here’s all.” 


You had better go down on 
I will 


Now, for the explanation of 


eee 


Then as the others passed along, he lingered. 

“See here! he muttered, when he and the squire’s 
daughter were left alone, “this little game will be played 
once too often. You tell the squire from me, Bill Barney, 
ee if he can’t attend to biz himself, and let the stuff 
alone——” 

“You are mistaken. My father has had an acecident.” 

“Oh, yes; the usual kind of accident! You can’t fool 
ime. The old man’s been drinking again. If he don’t 
quit——” 

“Will you hold your tongue?” 

The tone was keen and clear, and, as she spoke, she 
suddenly raised a pistol, and pointed it at him. 

With an oath, he struck it swiftly from her hand, and if 
fell among the underbrush with a thud. 

‘‘Think you kin scare Bill Barney, do you?” he sneered. 
“You’re nothin’ but a gal, anyway, an’ I, for one, have 
had enough o’ your impudence. I ain’t going ter be under 
the orders 0’ no woman, you hear me!” 

‘‘And you hear me!” interposed another voice, the voice 
of Sam Larkin, who had just returned from the beach. 
“If you den’t shut up, Bill Barney, you'll be sorry.” 

Poe Oh! what’s the matter with you?” 

“T know what’s the matter with you. You’ve had more 
than a drop too much, an’ you want a lesson.” 

Sam Larkin’s fist shot out, and the fellow went sprawl- 
ing into the bushes, where, to his intense astonishment, 
he fell prone upon the body of Nick Carter. 

“ Hul-lo!” he ejaculated, and, with the instinct of brute 
strength, he clung desperately to his find. 

He was a powerful man, and Nick’s 
shake him off was unsuccessful. 

Before he could make a second effort, the other two 


first attempt to 


were upon him, and in a twinkling a long rope was wound 
round and round his body, until he was helpless. He had 
not even had time to draw his revolver, so sudden and 
unlooked for had been the attack. 

“Wal!” said Sam Larkin, dryly, as he stood panting 
from his exertions, “that "ere was quite a snake you 
found in the grass, Bill. Haul him out here, an’ lets see 
what we’ve got, anyhow.” 

They drew him out into the path, where the moonlight 
flickered down, and then all three bent eagerly over him. 

“Dick Robinson!” ejaculated Sam. “ Wal, I'll be jig- 
gered.” 

“What are you doing here?” asked the squire’s daugh- 
ter, sternly. 

Nick did not reply, nor did she seem to expect hin 
His occupation was self-evident. 

“Say the word; an’ I’ll put a bullet thro 
whoever he is,” said Bill, drawing a pistol, 

“No,” said Nannie, raising her hand, quickly, “don't 
kill him.” 

“But he knows all our secrets by this time. He knows 
enough to send us all to prison. It’s us or him, that’s wot 
it is.” 

“T cannot have him murdered in cold blood like this,” 
said the girl. “I must wait until I can consult my father. 
Bill Barney, put up that pistol. 

“T know, of course, that heis aspy. I know that you 
speak the truth when you say that we are in danger from 
him, and I promise you faithfully that I will put him 
where he cannot get away and keep him securely until my 
father is able to deal with him. More than that I will not 
consent to. Put that pistol away, Bill Barney.” 

“Yes, put it up, Bill,” added Sam. “I’m crooked 


tO, 


urd ham now, 


'enough, the Lord knows, but I never yet stood by an’ seen 
'a man murdered, an’ I don’t cale’late to begin to-night. 


You hear me.” : 

“Take him up, boys,” continued the girl, “and follow 
me.” 

Without another word the two men lifted the 
detective, and bore him into the secret passage. 


% 


healpiess 


| With swift steps the girl led them on, until they reached 
i the long flight of stairs. 
But instead of ascending them, she p.s««) around be- 
hind them, and touched a secret spriog 
| A heavy door swung open, and she envered a low room, 
or vault, whose walls and floor were strongly cemented. 
There was a beam across the center of the floor, and in 


‘it was fastened an iron ring. 
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To this ring Sey securely knotted the rope with eich | 
Nick was bound, and then the girl led the way to the dovr. 

“T will leave you here,” she said. coldly, “until my 
father decides upon your fate. This is the way we treat 
spies.” 

The door swung to, and Nick was left in total darkness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FINAL ARGUMENT. 


It was three o’clock. 

Chick rose from his post by the sleeping squire, and, 
opening the door, passed out into the hall. 

It was in complete darkness. 

He went softly along until he reached the third door, 
and then he rapped. 

There was no answer. 

Again, and yet again he knocked, with the same result. 

Then he tried the door. 

It was securely fastened. 

As he stood irresolute, not knowing what was best to 
do, he heard voices. 

Looking up, he saw a light at the top of the stair-way, 
and in a moment two men came down. 

Chick did not wait until they reached the bottom. He 
glided noiselessly back into the squire’s room, and seated 
himself beside the bed, leaving the door ajar. 

The new-comers paused in the hall, and he heard one of 
them say : 

“J must see how heis. He has been alone for hours.” 

Then the door -was pushed open, and Chick, looking up, 
saw a fac-simile of the face upon the pillow beside him. 

Nannie stood motionless with surprise. 

“You!” she gasped at length; “you! how—how did 
you get here?” 

“How did I get here?” 

“Yes; how did you escape? I—I do not understand. 
There has been some treachery here. Sam !” 

Her words were inexplicable to Chick, but he gathered 
from them that something was seriously amiss with Nick, 
and every sense was on the alert. 

Before she had ceased speaking, the hired man appeared 
at the door. 

No sooner, however, had he caught sight of Chick, than 
heuttered a dismal groan, and turned as if to flee. 

Nannie caught him by the shoulder. 

“What is the matter with you?” she exclaimed. “Is this 
your doing, Sam Larkin ?” 

“My doing! O Lordy, here’s another! The house is full 
of ’em! let me go; let me go! 
ghosts should foller me like this. One last night an’ an- 
other now! It’s a judgment on me fur joinin’ in that 
pesky tradin’, an’ I ain’t goin’ to doit no more, so help 
me !” 

The hand that rested on his shoulder, closed upon it 
sharply, and Sam Larkin was shaken until his teeth chat- 
tered. 

“You fool!” said his captor, between her vlenched teeth, 
“did you release the prisoner?” 

“No—no! so help me, I didn’t!” 

“Then who did?” 

“Tt seems to me,” drawled Chick, who now had a fair 
idea of the situation, “that its bout time I put in a word 
here. You want to know who I be, do you? 
Dick Robinson, an’ I’ve been settin’ here all night, an’ 
I’m i eeetnaee hungry. Thats’ who I be.” 

«Vou have been here all the time?” 

ivery ie oe minute since you left me. 


Leastwise, 
8 you left me, tho’ ye didn’t look just that 
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O ant Uidbege to his last words. 
“Then 3 who--wle is the other one?” 
“What ay one?” 
“Your double; ihe pywe capiuned to-night.” 

“T ain’t got no double.” 
“You lie!” 

> That so?” 

Without another word she turned from him, and went 

> ber own room. 

ee lost in anxious thought. 


Oh, what have I done that | 


Well, I’m}. 


“Let’s see,” he mused. “I’ve got to think this thing out 
straight, and quick, too, if I’m going to be of any use. 

“That fine young fellow who just informed me I wasa . 
liar, must be the squire’s daughter Nannie, that Nick told 
me about. 

“She's been masquerading in his clothes, taking his 
place while he’s sick. 

~ “She has, of course, been down to the shore, taking part ~ 
in the ‘crooked work’ that Nick was running to earth. 

“And from a remark that our friend Sam let drop just 
now, that work is evidently nothing more hor less than 
smuggling. 

“Nick was down there spying upon. them: , She’ ac- 
knowledges to having captured a spy, and speaks of a 
prisoner, believing at first that I am he. 

‘‘Nick has been taken, and is nowa«¢ captive somewhere 
in this house. He must be here, for there is tie other place 
where he could have been taken. 

“These people came from up stairs. 
there ? 

‘“‘T think I must work that servant a little. 
me all I want to know, if I can only make him. 

“Ah, here he comes now.” 

With a cautious glance behind him, Barn 
toward Chick, bearing a small tray on which ¥ 
wedge of pie and a plateful of doughnuts. 

“Thar !” he said, softly closing the door, “ didn’t yon 
say you war hangry ? y” 

“You bet I did, Sam.” 

‘“Well, help yourself.” Mae ea co 

Chick needed no second invitation. He seized upon tke 
pie with avidity, and ate up every crumb. Then he began 
upon the doughnuts. 

Sam watched him eagerly, his face broadens 
smiles at every mouthful. Finally, he cova contiim iim 
self no longer. 

“Shake!” he exclaimed, extending 
fairy dancing up and down. 

Chick reluctantly put down his fo: 
did as requested. 

“Certainly,” he said, politely. 
this way, Sam ?” 

“Don’t you see, man? don’t you see?” returned the - 
other. “If you war a ghost, you wouldn’t eat. I made up 
my mind I'd test you, an’ so I took everything I could lay 
my hands on, and by Gorry! it’s ’most gone a’ready. 
You’re no ghost, you ain’t !” 

“T ain’t laid no claim to bein’ one, that I can remem- 
ber,” remarked Chick, mildly. 
“No—no more you ain’t. 

Dick.” 

“Well?” 

“You saved my life.” 

“Did 1?” 

“Did you? Didn’t it make no more impression ‘on you 
than that? Well, I haven’t forgotten it, if you have.” 

“Oh—well, ’twarn’t wuth makin’ a fuss about.” 

“Humph! Wal, you did it, an’ I ain’t the feller to for- 
get a thing like that. What I want to say is——” 

“Sh-h-h !” 

The door opened, and the squire’s daughter entered the 
room. 

She looked surprised at seeing Sam there, but when her 
glance fell upon the remnants of food, she seemed satisfied. 
“You may go to bed now, Dick,” she said, coldly. “I 
will stay with my father. Come to mein the morning at 
nine o’clock. I want to talk with you. Go now; and 
Sam, let me advise you to get some rest also. It is early 
morning. 

“ Where can we talk without being overheard ?” whis- 
pered Chick, as the two men left the room together. 

“Out in the barn? There ain’t no one there.” 

“Come on, then; I’ve got something to say to you.” 

A few moments later they were sitting in the hay-loft, 
secure from interruption. 

By the early morning light they could see each other’s 
faces plainly, and there was a determination in Chick’s 
which Sam vaguely recognized. 

“Now,” said the detective, briskly, , you and I are 
going to have a little business talk, Sam.” 

“Oh, we air—air we? ‘Well, fire away.” 


Query : Is Nick up . 
He can tell 
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“You have said that I saved your life.” 
“Yes.” 
“And I take it you are not the kind of a fellow to for- 
get a thing of that kind.” — 
“Not much.” 
“Now then, Sam, I have a favor to ask of you in return.” 
__ “Fev you ?” 
“Yes.” 
“What may it be?” 
“It’s about that fellow you caught last night.” 
“Oh! do you know him ?” 
“Kam not sure, but—did he look like me?” 
' “Asslike as two peas.” 
“T knew it; I was sure of it.” 
“Sure of wot?” 
“That it was him.” 
66 Who G2 
‘My twin brother.” 
~ “Je-rusalem !” 
“Yes, I’ve got a twin-brother. Don’t know whether I’ve 
mentioned him before or not.” 
“No, you havn’t.” 
“All right; you know it now.” 
“But how did he come here?” 
“To See me... I sent him word where I was.” 
, 4) 
Yes,” | 
“Well, what was he a-doin’, sneakin’ along on the 
reund, down there by the shore?” 
“T dunno. Maybe he heard something queer, and wanted 
know what was goin’ on.” 
waiumph! had he been up here to the house ?” 


siness, Dick.” 
a queer cuss, anyhow. But, for all 
, and I won’t stand by and see him 


pr! queer in 
aybe sox, Fe's 
' that, he’s my 
' get into trouble.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“T want you to let him out o’ that place where you put 

him a while ago.” 

“Out of the question, Dick. Can't do it, really.” 

“Oh, yes; you can!” 

_ “What! an’ get Miss Nannie down onme? Notbya 
long shot.” 

“Not after what I did for you?” 

“Ask me anything else, Dick—anything in reason, an’ 
Til doit. But I dassent do that, so help me!” 

*‘He’s my brother, Sam.” 

“Yes; but——” 

“And I can’t let him die——” 

“He ain’t dead yet.” 

“But they may kill him.” 

“Prob’ly will. The squire won’t take no risks.” 

“See here, Sam !” 

“Well?” 

“Tf you are so scary about letting him out, tell me 
where heis, and let me do it. You needn’t know any- 
thing about it, you know.” 

“*I¢ can’t be did, I tell you. Your brother can’t be let 
go free, arter what he's seen and heard.” 

“Oho! that’s the way the wind blows, is it?” 

““Yes, it is.” 

“Well, now, Sam Larkin, [’ve got just one more argu- 
ment to use.” 

_ “Fain’t no use, I tell you. I-——” 
“This is the argument.” 
- And Sam Larkin found himself looking into the shining 
x muzzle of a revolver. 
P~—_ “(Josh !” he ejaculated, dodging. “What ails ye, Dick? 
What's that for?” 

“Hor instance! Look here, Sam Larkin, I’ve fooled 
with you long enough. Now, listen to me!” 

~“T?m—TI’m listenin’ !” 

“Don’t be scared. I won’t blow your brains out, if you 
do as I tell you. 

“You are to lead me now, this moment, to the place 
where my brother is kept a prisoner. 
“You are to do this quietly, and without attempting to 

speak to any one on the way. » And, if you mislead me, or 
attempt to betray me, I will blow your brains out on the 
. spot, so help me God !” 


} 
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Sam cowered before the quick, stern tones and the shin- 
ing revolver. ; sphere) 
‘Dll take you there,” he muttered; “but if you ever — 
tell the folks at the house what I’ve done, they’ll kill me, 
sure.” ' : 
“All right! Now, lead ahead.” Chick expected Sam to 
enter the house, and go up stairs, but instead he turned in 
| the direction of the shore. 2 
| “No monkey-work, now!” said the detective, sharply. — 
Sam nodded, and continued on his way. 
He led Chick to the secret door below the 
along the narrow underground passage. “ 
* Miss Nannie ’d kill me, if she knew,” he muttered, as © 
he made his way to the secret door behind the stairs. = 
“He’s in there,” he added, sullenly, as he kicked the 
door. “Now, let me go!” . suai ap 


bhadange 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN THE SECRET PASSAGE. 


“Not much. I don’t let you go just yet, my fine fellow,” 
said Chick. “Now, show me how tc open this door.” 

“T don’t know how.” 

“You don’t 2°’ 

6 No. PB) 

“'What’s the use of telling a lie like that?” 

“ Tain’t a lie.” 

“Open that door, Sam Larkin.” 

“T can’t. I don’t know how.” 

“Open that door, or I'll shoot you.” 

“Oh, mercy! I wouldif Icould. Reelly I would if I — 
could, but I can’t. No one but Miss Nannie knows how to 
open that door.” - 

His terror was genuine, and Chick, against his will, 
was convinced that the fellow told the truth. eee 

Keeping him covered with the pistol with one hand, 


‘| with the other he quietly drew a pair of handcuffs from 


his pocket, and, before Sam knew what had happened, 
they were fastened upon his wrists. _ 

Next a pair of anklets was produced, and the terrified 
man was securely fettered. 

“There!” said Chick, grimly. 
stay where I want you.” 

“Who in thunder are you, anyway?” gasped Sam...____- 

“You'll find out before I’m through with you,” replied 
Chick, coolly. “Now, the next thing is to open this door.” 

He -went close up toit, and knocked with the butt of 
his revolver. Si 

There was no response. 

“Nick !” he called. “ Nick, are you there?” 

Still there was no reply. 

Chick turned fiercely upon the manacled man beside 
him. 

“You have deceived me,” he said. 

“You lie!” retorted Sam, sullenly. 
there three hours ago.” 

Chick put his ear to the door, and listened intently. 

This time he fancied he heard a slight noise. 

“Nick !” he called again. ‘Nick! Answerme.” __ 

“ Hallo!” came the reply, in Nick’s well-known tones. © 

* Come nearer to the door.” 

“Can’t. They have bound me.” eS 

“ Ah! Well, do you remember how this door works?” 

“T did not see distinctly, but I imagine there is a secret 


“Now, I guess you’ll 


“ He is not there.” 
“Leastwise, he was 


Chick stooped and examined the corner indicated, and — 
after a little search found the spring. : 

As he touched it the door swung open, 
out: 

“Chick, my boy, you are a trump! 
‘infernal hole more than a week ?” s 

“You have been here just about three hours.” 

“You mean days!” Pee Pe are Se, 

“No. Here, let me cut that rope. They did you up! 
well. didn’t they 2” Sal See ee. 

-‘You bet we did!” observed Sam, grimly. 


| and ‘Nick cried _ : zat 2 


Have I been in this 2. | : 


Z we 
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Nick sat up, as the rope fell away from him, and stared 
with interest at the unfortunate hired man. 

“What does this mean?” he asked. ‘“ What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Nothing, except that Ihad to show my hand pretty 
openly before I could convince this fellow that he was 
beaten.” 

“T should think so! What do you mean to do next?” 

“That is for you to say, Nick. This is your little game, 
you know.” 

“Where is the squire’s daughter ?” 

“She is with her father.” 

Sam chuckled, and Nick voluntarily followed the direc- 
tion of his eves. 

The squire’s daughter was standing on the stairs over- 
head, and gazing down into the group below her. 

a Now, we’ll catch it—all on us,” muttered Larkin, with 
another chuckle. 

She continued slowly to descend the stairs until she 
stood before them. 

“Who has done this?’ she demanded, her face white 
with anger. 

“Sam Larkin, you knew where this man was hidden; 
you have betrayed me.’ 

In her left hand she carried a lantern, and in her right 
was a revolver. As she spoke, she raised it and pointed it 
at Sam. 

Then, for the first time, she noticed his fetters. 

“My God!” she exclaimed, under her breath. 
does this mean ?” 

“Tt means,” said Sam, eager to justify himself, “that I 
am innocent of all this. I ain’t nothin’ but a tool. I was 
dragged here at the p’int of a pistol by that—that ruffian 
yonder. I wouldn’t betray ye fora farm, Miss Nannie. 
pea areal 

He paused, and his speech trailed off into an indistinct 
murmur, for she had ceased to listen. She was speaking 
to Nick. 

“By what right have you dared to manacle my servant? 
And who are you two, who look so much alike, and have 
forced yourselves into our quiet home? I have half a mind 
to shoot you both as you stand there, and be rid of such 
vermin.’ 

“Better not, ma’am,” said Nick, coolly. He made a 
slight sign to Chick as he spoke, and the latter deftly pos- 
sessed himself of the girl’s pistol. 

“There,” continued Nick, “now, we can talk more com- 
€ortably.” 

She had turned as pale as death. 

““Who are you?” she asked again. 

“Who am I?” 

“Yes; you and—this other.” 

“We are detectives.” 

ae Ah 2 

“Do you want to know what we mean to do?” 

“Yes.” 

“We mean to arrest you and your father for smuggling.” 

*“'No—no !” 

“ And we do not propose to let you out of our sight, until 
we have delivered you to the proper authorities.” 

“You—you have no proof.” 

“Pardon me, I believe we can find the best of proof in 
the rooms at the head of yonder staircase.” 

“Aud you mean to arrest us?” 

ce Voc.” 

““And take us to prison ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, God help my father! Icannot save him; but 
~ there is yet a way of escape for myself, and I will never 
be taken alive. I have sworn it.” 

With a ovift movement, which neither of the detectives 
could fore she detached the cameo of a ring which she 
wore from ite go!d cecirclet, and extracted a small round 
pellet, whicl she put in her mouth and crushed between 
her teeth. 

Then she looked at them.with a slow, defiant smile. 

“J have escaped you,” she said. “Better death at once, 
how, in my youth, than a life of ignominy dragged out in 
a felon’s cell. Taam young in years, but my face is not 

Enown tothe police. Thank Heaven, © 


“What 


have escaped | 


“As ior you, 1 wish you might never find the secret exit 
from this place. I wish you might die here like rats in &- 
hole. IJ—-—” 

She gasped, fell to the floor, and died without another 
sound. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 


“A fine character gone to waste,” murmured Nick, as - 
he stood looking down upon the dead body-of the squire’s 
daughter. 

“*Come, Chick,” he added, “there is work for us to do 
yet. We will leave this fellow here for the present, while 
we examine those rooms up stairs. Heis safe here until 
we can get a warrant for his arrest.” 

They turned to go, but a howl] from the terrified Lark, 
stopped them. 

‘Are you goin’ ter leave me here with that?” he ask 

‘s% Yes. rb 

“ What! in the dark ?” 

“No; we will leave the lantern.” ea 

“Don’t leave me! Don’t ye doit! I shall fo mea ! 

“Oh, no you won’t. Wew ill be back before long. mn 

“Take me up stairs with you.’ 

“Don’t want you. You are safer here.” 

“But I can’t stay with that. Mercy, mercy ! yr 

‘Would you rather stay in that den I just came froy 

“Yes—yes! if you will leave me the lantern, an 
the door tight.” 

With a look of contempt for Hee on ardin 
thrust him into the low vault, 
him. 

Then, without more words, the. 
stairs. 

But once at the top, they were completely at fault, 

Nick had never opened the secret door from the inney 
side, and they searched in vain for the spring. 

‘‘We might go through the passage to the shore, and back 
through the house,” suggested Chick. 

“A long way around, lad. Suppose, instead, you and I 
put our shoulders to this wall, and see what we can do. 
It is not a part of the original building. It is very plainly 
to be seen that it has been added later, probably to form 
this retreat for the smugglers. We ought to be able to 
start it.” 

The united strength of the two men was something tre- 
mendous, and the slightly built partition could not with- 
stand it. te 

A yawning gap gave them the egress they desired, but 
the shock of the fall had had an unlooked-for effect, 

It had brought down some of the plastering from the 
other wall of the secret passage. 

This wall was the outer, or main, wall of that side of the 
house, and a great sheet of plastering falling off disclosed, 
the fact that the wall was paneled beneath it. 

Chick was about to step through the opening, when. Nick 
stopped him. : 

“Wait!” he said. “Tell me, is not the spot where that 
plastering fell, opposite the top of the great staircase ?” 

“Very nearly, yes.’ 

“Bring your lantern here.” 

Nick drew Reginald Dare’s last letter from his pocket, 
and read a portion of it attentively. 

“<The little room at the head of the great stair-way,’ ” 
he muttered. “There is no room now. It has evidently 
been torn away, to make place for this secret passage. 

“ <Wnter the closet.’ Neither is there any closet now. 
That, too, has been torn out. 

“ ‘Press with all your strength upon the panel directly 
opposite the door.’ 

“And now to see if my conjecture is correct. If it is, 
one of the panels conceaied by this plastering should be 
the one that was formerly on the inside of the closét re- 
ferred to. 

“Chick, help me to tear away some more of this #':1{%.” 

They soon had several panels uncovered, and Nick 
pressed heavily upon er h in turn, 

He fancied that the t. rd one yielded « iittle 
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é added his conc Gna the panel retreated an | 
Ine ch or $wo. 
Niok put his fingers in the opening, and pressed to the 


Sek 


bye cou grudgingly, as though loth to give up the 
secret it had guarded for so many years, it slid back from 
its place. 
Beyond all was intense blackness. 
‘““Hold the lantern here, Chick,” said Nick, briefly. 
. Chick complied without a word. 
is 1G were strangely excited at the thought of what 
the iy oa ot Gnd beyond that sliding panel. 
Was Keginald Dare’s wealth there? Had it lain safely 
hidden all these years, or had some one been before them # 
Chick held the lantern, so that its light shone directly 
‘through the aperture, and then both men uttered a horri- 
‘fied exclamation. 
Before them was a narrow, closet-like opening. It was 
not more than four feet wide, and was possibly six feet in 
engeth. 
coe the floor, stretched at full length, was a human 
koton, its grinning skull seeming to mock at the in- 
ers. 
neath it was a small, iron-bound box, and one of the 
SSS ]i: as still clasped the brass handle upon the top. 
misar was holding his treasure with a grip 
rid had lasted for hity years. 
was with the greatest difficulty that the two detec- 
s detached the locked fingers from the box, but at 
‘th they succeeded, and, drawing it from its hiding- 
re, they pried open the lid. 
side they. found a fortune, indeed. Diamonds and 
emeralds and turquoises flashed back the rays of 
ntérn, anc told the tale of Reginald Dare’s secret 


: ‘ * * * * 
ur Story 36 tole 

Squire Smith was + 

uthorities as sovunas 1 
noved, 

He proved to be a man who had formerly been notorious 

as <> all-around crook. He had figured in bank-burglaries, 

triuit:-< weries, a noted case of forgery, and had even been 


ner arrest, and delivered to the 
$s injuries permitted him to be 


wante:l. by the police in connection: with a mysterious} 


murder. 

But for the last ten years he had totally disappeared. 

Now, he came to lighf once more, partially disguised by 
a blonde wig, etc., but still easily recognizable as the same 
man, and this time he posed as the leading spirit of a 
band of smugglers who carried on an extensive business 
in the free importation of silks and laces, and whose head- 
quarvers had long been a mystery to the custom-house 
5 4 


‘ihe squire was wanted upon enough charges to keep 
him behind prison bars for the rest of his life, but his 
daughter, who had been associated with him in all his 
dealings ever since she was old enough to be. trusted with 
a secret, had dared to take her fate in her own hands, and 
ascape the consequences of her misdeeds. 

Sam Larkin’s arrest seemed to be a positive relief to his 
| mind, after the terrors he had suffered when he was left 
atone in the underground vault, near the dead body of his 
mistress. 

The Dare homestead had been altered and arranged by 
the squire to suit his own purposes, when he bought it ten 
years before, 

In tearing away the little room at the head of the stair- 
way he had barely missed laying -his hands upon more 
wealth than he had ever dreamed of possessing. 

if was, Uae fortune was handed over to Miss Anna 
, the $1 sscendant of old Reginald. 

phe Baul Meat ed to some purpose, on the nights when 
the bony finger had pointed out to her the resting-place of 
the letter, which was to be the means-of discovering the 
hiding-place of her grandfather’s fortune. 

The skeleton in the closet was brought to light at last, 
and after fifty years the dead man’s grip was unloosed. 


[THE END.] 
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